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. CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
‘hea NOTES. 
ne AT HOME. 





MR. BACKHAUS’ RECITAL. 
‘ THE honour of opening the autumn 
a § season of the London concerts belongs 
4 practically to Mr. Backhaus, 1. young 
aa . ° m . ¢ 
pianist who has fast enough gained the 
yd favour with English audiences. He gave 
aa his first and only pianoforte recital on 





Saturday afternoon, October the 6th, when 
he laid before his patrons a programme 
which could not fail to attract a crowded 
house. Hardly a seat was vacant in the 
large Queen's Hall and the applause 
amply testified to the increasing popu- 
larity of the artist, who played through- 
out in a manner that aroused his listeners 
to enthusiasm but rarely witnessed at a 
pianoforte recital, pure and simple. At the 
end of his recital he was applauded with 
such enthusiasm that he had to play no 
less than four “extras.” The following 
programme speaks for itself: Prelude in 
C sharp minor, Op. 3 (Rachmaninoff); 
Impromptu in A flat, Op. go, No. 4 (Schu- 
bert); “The Harmonious’ Blacksmith” 
(Handel); “Rondo Capriccioso,” Op. 14 
(by request) (Mendelssohn); Prelude and 
Fugue in C sharp, from “The Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord” (Bach); “Waldstein” 
Sonata, Op. 53 (Beethoven); Prelude in A 
flat, Op. 28, Valse in C sharp minor, Op. 
64, No. 2, Six Studies, Nocturne in B 
major, Op. 9, No. 3, Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 45, Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
Op. 39 (Chopin); Polonaise in E major; 
“Waldesrauschen” (Rustling Woods); 


“Tiebestraum” (Liszt); “ La Campanella” 
(by request) (Paganini-Liszt). The recital 
was under the direction of Mr. A. Schulz- 
| Curtius. 
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MRS. BLACK S CONCERT. 

The same afternoon another concert was 
given in the smaller Queen’s Hall by that 
philanthropic lady, Mrs. John Black, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to a 
charity. The arrangements were in the 
hands of Miss A. T. Jackson, who was 
heard, together with Mrs. Black, in two 
Sonatas by Beethoven and Rubinstein 
respectively, and in a group of three small 
pianoforte solos, in all which items, how- 
ever, the pianist (Miss Jackson) could 
hardly be said to have been heard at her 
best, owing evidently to her extreme 
nervousness. Mrs. John Black (violin), on 
the other hand, played Wieniawski’s 
beautiful “Legende” with considerable 
effect, let us be short,—like a brave soldier 
who is accustomed to stand the fire. Mr. 
Stirling Mackinlay made quite a hit by 
announcing that “he did not accept any 
concert engagements now, but had most 
kindly on this occasion only consented to 
sing,” by excusing himself for his non- 
appearance on account of sudden indis- 
position; a sad disappointment to many 
people, no doubt! Miss May Adams 
warbled a few songs and Miss Rose Patry 
recited. The concert bore the misnomer of 
piano and violin recital. 


M. LHEVINNE’S CONCERT. 

Another excellent pianoforte and or- 
chestral concert was given at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, October 
10th, by the Russian pianist, M. Lhévinne, 
I am told a pupil of Rubinstein, of whom 
he reminds you in his playing from time 
to time. He had a large audience, who 
applauded him with great fervour. He is 
possessed of a beautiful, soft and velvety 
touch and a perfect technical command 
over the keyboard. His rendering of 
Rubinstein’s Concerto revealed all the 
beautiful points of the composition. In 
this, as well as the orchestral items directed 
by Sir Charles Stanford, the band, con- 
sisting of the members of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, proved very efficient. 
The following was the programme: Over- 
ture “Genoveva” (Schumann); Concerto 
E flat major, No. 5 (Beethoven); (a) Toc- 
cata (Schumann); (4) Gavotte (Gluck- 
Brahms); (c) Nocturne, Op. 9 (for left 
hand alone) (Scriabine); (d) Polonaise, F 
sharp minor (Chopin); Concerto, E flat 
major, No. 5 (Rubinstein). 








| 


MISS VERE COCHRAN'S RECITAL. 
Miss Vere Cochran, a soprano vocalist, 
gave a recital at the Afolian Hall on 
Wednesday, October the 1oth; she was 
assisted in a somewhat ambitious pro- 
gramme by Mr. Wm. Henley. 


—@——— 











MME. CLARA BUTT’S CONCERT. 

A great and enthusiastic crowd greeted 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford (or as 
the lady prefers to be still called in the 
professional world, Mme. Clara Butt) as 
they stepped on the platform of the Royal 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober the 13th, on the occasion of their 
annual grand concert, for which important 
event a long and strong list of artists had 
been engaged. Wherein everything was of 
the highest order, it would be invidious 
to criticise, and we may therefore content 
ourselves by giving the items of a lengthy 
programme, as follows: Mme. Clara Butt 
sang Aria, “Divinités du Styx” (“Alces- 
tis”) (Gluck); New Songs, “ Eastertide” 
(S. Liddle); “The Exile” (Cecil Engel- 
hardt); Songs, “The Promise of Life” 
(F. H. Cowen), with organ obbligato, ac- 
companied by the composer; “ Wiegen- 
lied” (Brahms). Miss Edith Evans sang 
Aria, “Ocean, thou Mighty Monster” 
(“Oberon”) (Weber); Songs, “Lovers in 
the Lane,” “Rosa Resurget” (Liza Leh- 
mann). Mr. Kennerley Rumford sang 
Five Songs (new) translated from the 
Danish and Norwegian, “My Ships,” 
“You Lov’d the Time of Violets,” “Time 
was I Rov’d the Mountains,” “Eyes that 
Used to Gaze in Mine,” “Youth has a 
Happy Tread” (Hermann Lohr); Songs, 
“The Recruit” (Balfour Gardiner); “To 
Phyllida” (Teresa del Riego). Mme. 
Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford 
sang Duets, “Night Hymn at Sea,” 
“Dear Love of Mine” (“Nadeshda”) 
(Goring Thomas). Mons. Hollman played 
Solo Violoncello, “Kol Nidrei” (Hebrew 
Melody) (Max Bruch); “Aria” (J. S. 
Bach) ; “ Maskenbal Scene” (Popper). The 
London Symphony Orchestra played 
Overture “Rosamunde” (Schubert); Old 
English Dances (Second Set), “ Peasants’ 
Dance,” “ Lovers’ Minuet” (F. H. Cowen); 
Entr’acte “Slumber Song” (W. H. Squire); 
Overture “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Nicolai). It now only remains to be 
added that Dr. Freedrick Cowen con- 
ducted the Orchestra of the London Sym- 

















phony association, that tee ann was 
most appreciative, that encores were the 
order of the day, that the management 
was in the hands of Messrs. Ibbs and Til- 
lett, and that the concert commenced early 
and ended late. 





MR. MARK HAMBOURG’S RECITAL. 


There were a great many entertainments 
and concerts commenced for Saturday 
afternoon, October 20th, the more impor- 
tant of which included the pianoforte 
recital given by Mr. Mark Hambourg. The 
pianist is well known and his programme 
attracted to the Queen’s Hall an apprecia- 
tive as well as large audience. The fol- 
lowing was his programme: Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 111 (Beethoven); Fantasia in 
C major Saar ke (a) Valse, A minor, 
Op. 37, No. 2, (6) Two Etudes, No. 3, Op. 
10, No. 10, Op. 25, (c) Two Preludes, (d@) 
Mazurka, (e) Ballade, F minor, No. 4, Op. 
52 Chopin) ; (a) “ Fantasia Appassionata ” 
in G sharp minor, Op. 35 (Mark Ham- 
bourg’s Competition Prize) (Percy Pitt); 
(6) “ Espiéglerie” (Mark Hambourg); (c) 
“Humoresque” (Ossip Gabrilovitch); (@) 
“Marche Militaire” (Schubert-Tausig). 





THE BROS. CHERNIAVSKY RECITAL. 


With an air of indifference, almost sem- 
blaseéness, 1 took my seat at the AZolian 
Hall on the same afternoon to witness the 
début of three little Russian boys: Jan 
Cherniavsky (pianist) twelve years old; 
Leo Cherniavsky (violinist), fourteen years 
old; Mischel Cherniavsky (’cellist), eleven 
years old, who were announced to give a 
kind of concert recital under the almost 
proverbial courteous and tactful manage- 
ment of the firm of N. Vert (now Mr. 
Pedro Tillett). “What good can there 
come from Russia?” I murmur to myself 
as I glanced over the little programme, 
neatly, but unpretentiously, printed on a 
thin fly-sheet of paper, it ran thus: Trio, 
No. 2 (Beethoven), the brothers Cherniav- 
sky; Violin Solo, Concerto (first part) 
(Tschaikowski), Leo Cherniavsky; Piano 
Solos (a) “ Berceuse,” Op. 57 (Chopin); 
(6) Etude “ Jeu des ondes” (Leschetizky), 
Jan Cherniavsky ; ’Cello Solo, “Concert A 
moll” (Goltermann), Mischel Cherniav- 
sky; Violin Solo, “Faust Fantaisie” 
(Wieniawski), Leo Cherniavsky; Accom- 
panist, Jan Cherniavsky. The boys ran, 
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if not with enthusiasm, yet weitte a sufficient 
amount of religious sentiment through the 
three movements of the Trio, which, evi- 
dently pleased: with their pluck, they 
brought to a close at a speed resembling a 
trio of fine Russian horses tied to a heavy 
“Kibitka.” I joined the audience in ap- 
plauding them for their laudable yet 
juvenile performance and set my mind at 
peace that the rest of the programme would 
be of equal interest. Little had | expected 
that the boy fiddler, Mischel, had con- 
templated playing me a trick with Tschai- 
kowski’s Concerto, which he attacked with 
consummate ease and with such executive 
skill that my interest was aroused to 
almost-—if not exactly the same —en- 
thusiasm with which I listened to Mischa 
Elman’s performance on the occasion of 
his début at the Queen’s Hall some two 
or three years ago. His playing of the 
Concerto roused his audience to an uproar 
but rarely witnessed at a juvenile first ap- 
pearance, and his subsequent rendering of 
Wieniawski’s Fantaisie was as far as tech- 
nical skill went, of quite equal merit. The 
other two brothers, Jan and Leo, created 
equal enthusiasm from their listeners, and 
all the three have, figuratively speaking, 
really and truly “set the Thames on fire,” 
the blaze of which cannot fail in time to 
catch on and awaken the prodigy fever a 
veritable “enfant terrible” of our musical 
seasons. Already two more miatinées 
of the three brothers are announced, i.e., 
Saturday, October 27th, at the AZolian, and 
the Saturday after at the Bechstein. 


BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The British Ballad Concerts at the Cax- 
ton Hall are under the direction of Messrs. 
Vert and Sinkins, and they still continue 
to attract large audiences. The third of 
the series took place on Saturday after- 
noon, October 20th, and the following 
artists appeared in a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme: Luisa Sobrino, Marie Douglas, 
Marian McKenzie, Gertrude Brookes, Philip 
Newbury, James Davis, Albert Archdeacon, 
Constance Coopman (recitations), Colonel 
Wickham (solo concertina), Ludwig Lebel] 
(solo ’cello). Accompanists, Mabel Rut- 
land and Adeline Jones. 

The fourth Ballad Concert took place 
on Saturday, October 27th, when the pro- 
gramme was carried out by the following 
artists: Florence Collingbourne, Florence 
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Salter, Alice Lakin, Bertha Salter, Robert 
Cunningham, Gwilym Richards, David 
Brazell, W. A. Peterkin, Magy MacDonald- 
Martin (recitations), William Henley (solo 
violin). Accompanists, Mabel Rutland 
and Adeline Jones. The audience was 
again a large and very appreciative one. 





MISS CLARE HAMILTON'S RECITAL. 

Miss Clare Hamilton, the charming 
young contralto, whose début on the con- 
cert platform last autumn will be still in 
the memory of music-lovers, announced a 
second recital at the AZolian Hall on Mon- 
day evening, the 22nd inst. On this oc- 
casion she was associated with a young 
Belgian violinist, M. Desire Defauw, who 
came to England fresh from triumphs in 
Ghent (his native town), Brussels and 
Paris. Under these circumstances his ap- 
pearance was expected with more than 
ordinary interest. The programme was of 
a miscellaneous character and therefore 
does not call for detailed criticism, save 
and except that the concert was well at- 
tended and managed under the direction 
of Mr. Wm. Sewell. 

THE LONDON TRIO. 

A brilliant audience crowded the AZolian 
Hall on Friday evening, October 19th, to 
welcome the return to our concert plat- 
form of the London Trio, a party consist- 
ing of Madame Amina Goodwin (piano), 
Signor Simonetti (violin), and Prof. White- 
house (violoncello). The ensemble of the 
Trio is superlatively fine and so much 
has already been said on this point that I 
consider it unnecessary to return again to 
the subject. The principal instrumental 
items in the programme were: Trio, No. 
1, by Beethoven, Introduction and Polon- 
aise for ’cello and piano by Chopin, and a 
new Trio by Vincent d’Indy; the latter 
work was believed to have been performed 
for the first time. It certainly is a master 
work and received a superb rendering by 
the artists, who seemed to delight in its 
immense difficulties. Miss Neill Fraser 
pleased (?) her English audience by sing- 
ing to them over half-a-dozen French and 
German songs, after which she sang them 
out of the hall by giving a few poor speci- 
mens of English ditties. Presuming that 
Miss Fraser is English, I venture to ask 
her the fair question as to what would she 








say or think of a German singer who in 
a German concert and before a German 
audience would persist to sing English 
and French songs with a good, but de- 
cidedly foreign accent? Are there written 
no English songs worthy of the attention 
of a Miss Fraser, who, notwithstanding 
her good voice, has still got a good deal 
to learn before she could compete with her 
foreign rivals ? 





M. SPIERINGS RECITAL. 

Two violin recitals, under the direction 
of Mr. T. A. Russell, were announced to 
be given at the A£olian Hall by M. 
Theodore Spiering on Thursday evening, 
October 11th, and Monday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 22nd.. Unfortunately I was not 
able to be present at either of them, but 
my representative reports “success,” and 
thus I must defer making the acquaint- 
ance of the newcomer to a future occasion. 
I append, however, the two programmes, 
as they both contain items of considerabie 
interest to violinists. Programme of the 
first recital, October 11th: Sonata in 
G minor (Tartini); Concerto, No. 8 
(“ Gesangsscene”) (Spohr); Chaconne for 
Violin alone (Bach); (a) Toccata from 
Op. 15 (new) (Tor Aulin); (4) Melody 
(new) (Walter Spry); (c) Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, “Syall a Madar” (new) (Arthur 
Hartmann); » “Fantasia Appassionata” 
(Vieuxtemps). Programme of the second 
recital, October 22nd: Sonata in D major 
(Nardini); Phantasie, Op. 131 (Schu- 
mann); Sonata in D minor, Op. 42, No. 1, 
for Violin alone (Allegro energico, Adagio 
con grau espressione, Prestissimo assai, 
Allegro energico) (Max Reger); “Erl 
King,” Grand Caprice, Op. 26, for Violin 
alone (Schubert-Ernst); Barcarolle (On- 
dricek); “Zephyr” (Hubay); Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 9 and 10 (Brahms-Joachim). 
After more than a dozen years of pro- 
minent activity in the musical life of 
Chicago, Theodore Spiering has taken up 
his residence in Berlin, where his recitals 
last season met with great success. A 
pupil of Schradieck, from 1886 to 1888, 
and of Professor Dr. Joachim, from 1888 
to 1892, Mr. Spiering has since made an 
excellent reputation in the States as solo- 
ist, teacher, conductor and leader of the 
string quartet which bore his name. With 
this quartet alone over 400 concerts were 
given in the United States and Canada. 
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During twelve years the annual series of 
this organization in Chicago was con- 
sidered second in importance only to the 
concerts of the Chicago orchestra. 





An interesting violin recital is an- 
nounced by Miss Reena Russell Graham 
for Tuesday evening, November 6th, at the 
Queen’s Hall, on which occasion Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto, Sonata for violin and 
piano by Dvorak and Russian Airs by 
Wieniawski will be included in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Horatio Connell will be the 
vocalist and Mr. Haddon Squire the ac- 
companist, the management being en- 


trusted to Mr. T. A. Russell. E. P. 





FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 

Of forthcoming concerts, some of the 
following fixtures may interest my 
readers, viz.: At the Queen’s Hall the 
London Symphony Orchestra, Ltd., third 
series of Symphony Concerts. Conductor, 
Dr. Hans Richter. First Symphony Con- 
cert, Monday, November 5th: Overture 
“Meistersinger” (Wagner); Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor (Brahms); Piano- 
forte, Miss Fanny Davies; Tone Poem 
“Don Juan” (Strauss); Pianoforte Con- 
cert Allegro (MS., dedicated to Miss 
Fanny Davies) (Elgar); Symphony, No. 
6, “ Pastoral” (Beethoven). Second Sym- 
phony Concert, Monday, November 19th: 
Overture “Academic” (Brahms); Motet, 
“Sing ye to the Lord” (Bach); the 
Sheffield Choir; Choral Symphony, No. 9 
(Beethoven). Soloists: Miss Perceval 
Allen, Miss Alice Lakin, Mr. John Har- 
rison, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, the Sheffield 
Choir. Third Symphony Concert, Mon- 
day, December 3rd: Overture “ Verkaufte 
Braut” (Smetana); Concerto in A major, 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Donald 
Francis Tovey); Pianoforte, Mr. Donald 
Francis Tovey); (a) “Love Scene,” (6) 
“Scherzo, Queen Mab” (“Romeo and 
Juliet” (Berlioz); Symphony in C major 
(Schubert). Fourth Symphony Concert, 
Monday, December 17th: Symphony 
“Dante” (Liszt); Introduction, Act III. 
“ Meistersinger” (Wagner); Variations on 
an Original Theme (Elgar); “Good 
Friday Music” (Wagner); Symphonic 
Poem “Till Eulenspiegel” (Strauss). For 
further particulars address L. G. Sharpe, 
Concert Agency, 61, Regent Street, W. 





The London Choral Society, conductor, 
Mr. Arthur Fagge, will give five concerts. 
The following works will be performed : 
Monday, October 29th, “Everyman” 
(Walford Davies); “The Bells” (Joseph 
Holbrooke). (First performance in Lon- 
don). Monday, December toth, “The 
Kingdom” (Elgar). (First performance 
in mid-London). Monday, February 4th, 
“Paradise Lost” (Bossi). (First _ per- 
formance in England). Monday, March 
18th, the “Requiem” (Brahms); _ the 
“Blessed Damozel” (Dalhousie Young). 
(First performance in London). “Sam- 
son and Delilah” will be performed on 
Saturday, May 11th, and is not included 
in the Subscription. For further particu- 
lars apply to N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W. 





Mr. Robert Newman announces his 
benefit concert for November 7th, with a 
Wagner programme. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for enthusiastic Promenaders to 
testify their appreciation of the services 
rendered by the energetic manager and 
director. 





Mr. Francis Macmillen announces his 
concert for November 2nd. He will be 
assisted by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
and the concert will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. T. Russell. E. P. 





DO MUSICAL PRODIGIES LAST? 
By Harvey Bartlett Gaul. 


HOW many musical prodigies survive the 
test of time? is a question we hear asked 
frequently in this age of precocity. Do 
they last at all? many of us are tempted 
to ask. It is a wide and comprehensive 
question and one that does not admit of a 
decisive or dogmatic answer. 

It is certain, however, that many musi- 
cally precocious children have retained 
their ability—or genius, if you wish—far 
into manhood and to a ripe old age, with- 
out the slightest indication of diminution ; 
that is, of course, allowing for certain 
fluctuations which all experience. 

There are those whose precocity has 
never matured, who are a sort of “ juvenile 
phenomena,” or “child-wonder,” having a 
meteor-like existence, ascending quickly, 
and dazzling with their brilliance, but who 
nevertheless soon fade—rapidly pass away 
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anil then vanish forever—never more to be 
heard from. ‘Their name is legion. 

The majority of prodigies, it is safe to 
assert, never develop into mature geniuses. 
Their ability is fleeting and transient, 
while those who “arrive” are in such a 
small minority that we look upon each one 
something as a vara avis. It is so in the 
world of literature, of art, where there 
have been children with heaven-born gifts 
strange abnormal talents. They too, like 
the musical prodigy, rarely amount to 
anything in after years, though there is 
always the inevitable minority. 

There are quite a few instances where 
the children have retained and developed 
their genius; for illustration, let us cite 
the familiar childhood of Bach, Haydn, 
the two Mozarts and Mendelssohns, and 
Hofmann and Kubelik of to-day, and so 
we might go on turning up many another 
household name. They surely cannot be 
classed in the category of musical freaks, 
for they—as is universally conceded—are 
the result of evolution; that is, heredity 
and environment, that something we call 
atmosphere, which is so necessary for the 
nurture and fostering of genius. 

A freak-—as we generally accept the 
definition—is an abnormal offspring—a 
child with unaccountable _ proclivities, 
something, indeed, which he did not in- 
herit, and whether it is mental or physical, 
it is something quite different from its 
parents. There are very few exceptions— 
but one or two departures, it is said— 
where the child has not had parents or 
grandparents who were musical to some 
degree. 

Heredity, however, does not account for 
everything, though persons who are very 
fond of quoting “blood will tell” would 
have us think so. Indeed, heredity counts 
but for little less.than half; for let a child 

of promise be placed in an unmusical en- 
vironment, or surroundings where the in- 
fluences are quite different, it is almost a 
certainty that the child’s tendencies will 
diminish or vanish completely; or if by 
some rare chance he should still retain 
some talent, it will have become so 
dwarfed by the time he has reached 
maturity as to be practically of no value, 
and the chances of his becoming a well- 
rounded musician are slim indeed. 

The musicians who have developed into 
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manhood and still retain their extra- 
ordinary powers are those who have moved 
in a musical atmosphere, whose parents 
fostered and nurtured their inclinations— 
for plants will not blossom without sun- 
shine and encouragment, any more than 
children will retain the precociousness 
when their surroundings are not propitious. 

Hofmann—so runs the  story—was 
asked, one day, when he was a boy—what 
he would rather do. His reply was that 
he would rather play tennis and skate 
than anything else. And it is so with 
most of the prodigies—they are healthy 
children, as a rule, whose minds are quite 
as well-balanced as the ordinary child, 
having impressionable, retentive minds 
and all the rest of the usual juvenile char- 
acteristics that indicate healthy minds and 
bodies. 

The question as to whether they will 
last or not, is not one that may be answered 
with a ready yea or nay—with the average 
so-styled prodigy, all histhoughts are con- 
centrated on the study of music and his 
energies are entirely devoted to that study. 
Now, whether his brain will continue to 
have those extraordinary powers, not only 
that, but the physical strength combined, 
through the adolescent period—and here 
more than anywhere else comes into play 
the atmosphere and surroundings of the 
child—is the question. Will he pass that 
period safely? Ah, that’s the question 
for which there is no ready-made solution. 

The child’s precocity may be worn out 
from premature overwork or it may be 
subservient to stronger tendencies, almost 
obliterating the musical talent. When the 
musical faculty, particularly if it be of the 
creative order, is the stronger, and the phy- 
sical ability the weaker, the child is apt to 
retain its abnormalness; but if the reverse 
—that is, where the physical has the 
supremacy over the musical, it is but 
natural that the child should sink to 
mediocrity, for when technique has out- 
done the musical or creative ability, then 
the prodigy is certainly on the wane. 
Again does environment play an import- 
ant role. 

None should be quicker to realize these 
truths than the parents or guardians of 
children having extraordinary gifts; for 
with them lies the responsibility of the 
child’s future.—(“ The Etude”). 
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Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
& sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

A _ Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
2¢ it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
: in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d, 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Periectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIS’ AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sote Acrenr ror Great BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


, ’ 
BONN’S “ PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of & 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume oc! tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E"’ will bear pulling up to ‘* A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 26, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist). 
is open to receive ~ 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS or PrivaTE PcpPIiLs. 


Distance no object, 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





ADDRESS C/o “THe VIOLIN Timgs.” 
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Prof. SEVCIK'S 


VIOLIN METHOD 


IS TAUGHT BY 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, 
FRANCFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Furstenbergerstr. 216. (Prof. Heermann's 
Violin-School). 
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THE LONDON TRIO. 


MME. AMINA GOODWIN. 

MME. AMINA GOODWIN, solo pianist of 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Orchestral 
Concerts, Henschel’s London Symphony 
Concerts, London Musical Society, St. 
James’s Hall Concerts, Promenade Con- 
certs (Covent Garden), London Queen’s 
Hall Concerts, Manchester Gentleman’s 
Concerts, Westminster Orchestral Society, 
Kissengen Kurhaus Concerts, Dr. Késtlin’s 
Historical Recitals (Frankfort a/M, Ger- 
many),Leipzig Priifung Concerts (Gewand- 
haus), Leyden (Holland) Symphony Con- 
certs, etc., etc. 

Mme. Amina Goodwin is well known 
both in England and on the Continent, 
not only as a refined and cultivated 
pianist, but as an artist whose wide edu- 
cation has imparted dignity and grace to 
her professional training. She comes of 
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musical stock, for her grandfather and 
great-grandfather were excellent ama- 
teurs, while her father made his mark both 
as organist and conductor. It was his 
dearest wish that one of the children 
should inherit his talent, and this hope led 
him to give he: the name of “Amina,” 
from a favourite opera, “La Sonnam- 
bula.” 

Mme. Amina Goodwin might have been 
spoilt as an infant platform “ prodigy,” 
for she appeared as a pianist at a public 
concert before she had reached the age of 
six and a half years. But her father, 
acting on the advice of Sir Charles Hallé, 
wisely withdrew her from public notice, 
and sent her, in charge of a governess, to 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, which she 
entered as the youngest pupil at eleven 
years of age. After studying three years 
here under Reinecke, Jadassohn, Wieden- 
bach, with Richter for harmony, she passed 
on to Paris that she might continue her 
work under Professor Delaborde, and so 
widen her knowledge of methods. Her 
work here was most earnest, six and even 
seven hours a day being devoted to prac- 
tising in her little room in the Convent 
of the Sacré Coeur, and she also used the 
opportunity to develop her faculty for 
acquiring modern langtages. Two years 
later she made her début in her native 
town before a highly appreciative, but 
also highly critical, audience. 

Her student nature, however, desired 
something more than popular favour; and, 
provided with a letter of introduction 
from Saint-Saéns, she went to Weimar to 
receive instruction from Liszt. The 
proudest moment of her life was that 
which heard the master’s “ Bravo, bravo,” 
as she played the first few bars of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Menuet et Valse.” Her most 
valued possessions include a photograph 
bearing the inscription, “Amina Good- 
win, affectuesement, Franz Liszt,” and a 
medallion struck to commemorate his 
seventieth birthday. 

The next stage in her career is shaped 
by the influence of Mme. Schumann, whose 
playing made so deep an impression on 
the young artist that she decided to go 
to Frankfort-on-Maine and put herself in 
the hands of the great pianist and teacher. 
For nearly four years she remained study- 
ing with her honoured mistress, and as a 
result, Mme. Goodwin is now considered 








one of the most cultured ‘representatives 
of all that is best in the modern treatment 
of classical music. 

Her favourite quotation from Mrs. 
Browning affords an index to that that is 
most admirable in Mme. Goodwin’s many- 
sided nature, “I would not that my art 
was as low as my stature.” 

In 1889 Mme. Goodwin formed “The 
London Trio,” considering that the largest 
city in the world should not be without 
its permanent Trio whose artists were in 
constant musical association, the same as 
several celebrated quartetts. As regards 
the result of this scheme, the ever-grow- 
ing success of “The London Trio” speak 
for itself. 





SIGNOR SIMONETTI. 

This distinguished artist was born in 
Turin in 1861, and showed early signs 
of pre-inclination and talent for the 
violin. He had his first lessons with Pro- 
fessor Gamba, and later on he went to 
Genoa, and placed himself in the hands 
of Signor Sivori, who took great interest 
in the promising youth. Signor Simonetti 
also took early lessons in composition 
under Maestro Pedrotti, late Principal of 
Rossini’s Conservatoire in Pesaro, and 
after some successful appearances in Mar- 
seilles and Lyons, he went to Paris, where 
he studied counterpoint under Massenet, 
receiving at the same time valuable in- 
struction on the violin from M. Chas. 
Dancla. Hereafter, owing to delicate 
health, he was ordered to Nice, where he 
spent four winters. Here he made the 
acquaintance of a M. Gautier, in whose 
company he spent most of his time, making 
himself acquainted with the works of the 
great masters. M. Gautier’s house seems 
indeed to have been the place for the 
rendezvous of all the great artists, for it 
was through his hospitality that he made 
the acquaintance of Signor Bottesini, who 
took great interest in him and induced 
him to visit England. Signor Simonetti 
speaks in terms of the greatest affection 
of the late great virtuoso on the double- 
bass. After his death, which took place 
in Parma, Signor Simonetti visited Lon- 
don, during the season, and was engaged 
with the Marie Rose Company and Mr. 
Schénberger, the pianist, for a series of 
concerts. Signor Simonetti has now 
quite settled in London, but he visits the 
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Continent from time to time. Thus he 
was heard last January at several con- 
certs in Vienna, where he achieved con- 
siderable success, his playing being spoken 
of in the highest terms by no tess dis- 
tinguished critics than Dr. Hanslik and 
Mr. Speidel. His success in Vienna was 
indeed so marked that he was immediately 
engaged to give forty concerts in Ger- 
many and Russia. Signor Simonetti 1s 
not only an excellent violinist, but also 
shines most favourably as a musician, 
having composed many engaging works 
for his favourite instrument. Hus play- 
ing has everywhere met with ready recog- 
nition, and the Press have given him most 
favourable notices. But, notwithstanding 
his successes, one of his most striking char- 
acteristics will always be his great reti- 
cence and modesty. Thus, when our Editor 
offered to fill four columns with his 
biography, he exclaimed that he felt rather 
alarmed at the proposal, and that three 
and a half columns of it at the very least 
might be used to a worthier object. When 
questioned about his compositions, Signor 
Simonetti remarked that he had always 
felt reluctant in publishing them, but that 
of late he had in that respect yielded to 
the wishes of some of his friends, par- 
ticularly to those of Mme. Frickenhaus 
and Signor Tosti. Amongst his more im- 
portant compositions may be counted two 
String Quartette and two Sonatas for 
violin and piano. “These works,” ex- 
claimed Signor Simonetti, “have been 
most kindly received by the Press, but 
most probably only to encourage me to 
do better things in the future !”—a proof 


of most laudable modesty but rarely met - 


with in artists of the present day. Sig- 
nor Simonetti performs on a magnificent 
specimen of Carlo Bergonzi, perfect in 
preservation, beautiful pattern, and pos- 
sessing a wonderful tone. 


PROF. WHITEHOUSE. 


Mr. William Edward Whitehouse’s 
talent has long found recognition at the 
hands of our music-loving public. He is 
third son of the late H. Whitehouse, Esq., 
Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, and Lay Vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. He was born in London, May 
20th, 1859, and in his boyhood studied 
the violin under Adolphus Griesbach. 





When thirteen years of age his preference 
for the violoncello became so apparent 
that he was placed under Walter Petit, 
whose pupil he was for nearly four years. 
In 1877, Mr. Whitehouse entered the 
Royal Academy of Music as a student 
violoncellist, and Signor Piatti and Sig- 
nor Pezze became his masters, while for 
harmony he was placed under Mr. H. C. 
Bannister. In 1878, Mr. Whitehouse 
gained the Bonamy Dobree Prize for vio- 
loncello; in 1879 he obtained the bronze 
medal; and in 1880, the silver medal. In 
1882 he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and in the following year he was made 
Professor, which appointment he holds at 
the present time. Further honours, how- 
ever, were in store for our young “ Pro- 
fessor,” for he was elected in 1893 Asso- 
ciate R.A.M., and member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians in 1884, Professor 
of the Cambridge University in_ 1886, 
Professor of the Royal College of Music 
in 1891, King’s College, London, in 1892, 
Manchester New College of Music (under 
Sir Charles Hallé) in 1892, Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music, 1895, and 
Member of the Court of Assistants, Royal 
Society of Musicians, 1897, Hon. Member 
Oxford University Musical Club, Ex- 
aminer to the Associated Board R.A.M. 
and R.C.M., etc, etc. Mr. Whitehouse is 
a quartet and solo player par excellence, 
with a splendid record as a professor. 

Among prominent professional pupils 
we name Messrs. Paul Ludwig, B. Patter- 
son Parker, ’cellist, Wessely Quartet, Her- 
bert Withers, ’cellist, Kruse Quartet, E. 
Mason, ’cellist, Grimson Quartet, Purcell 
Jones, ‘cellist, Motto Quartet and many 
others. During Signor Piatti’s absence 
Mr. Whitehouse frequently took his mas- 
ter’s place at the Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts. The instrument on 
which he plays is the finest specimen of 
Francisca Ruggerius Il Per. known. 

Mr. Whitehouse has toured in the chief 
towns of England with Dr. Joachim, also 
in Italy and the South of France three 
years in succession with the justly cele- 
brated London Trio, where they achieved 
splendid successes. 

Mr. W. E. Whitehouse takes a foremost 
place amongst our English violoncello 

layers; his tone is full and round—an 
inheritance of his distinguished master, 
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Signor Piatti—his /echnique ‘ nervy 
diversified and certain, with an absolute 
command over all the technical difficulties 
of his instrument. Born in 1859, one of 
our erring contemporaries may be right i in 
referring to him as a “veteran” in art, 
but he is certainly not a veteran in years. 





PASSENGER’S LUGGAGE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Mail 
writes : 

By a new regulation of the Board of 
Trade violoncellos are charged for on rail- 
ways as extra luggage. It is argued by 
the railway companies that a ’cello is not 
passenger's luggage, but is carried for 


pleasure. 
“What difference,’ asks a_ corres- 
pondent, “can there be between a profes- 


sional musician carrying his instrument for 
the purpose of earning his living and the 
workman with a great heavy bag of tools? 
Passengers are frequently put to incon- 
venience by others bringing into the car- 
riage such articles as baskets and bags of 
tools, pickaxes, pails, etc., the condition of 
some of these articles being sometimes 
very obnoxious. The regulation hits the 
professional very hard, as the profession 
is not one of the most remunerative. It is 
also ridiculous, seeing that the charge for 
the instrument amounts frequently to more 
than the passenger’s fare.” 

A railway official on Saturday drew up 
the following list of musical instruments 
barred from passenger carriages and liable 
to pay special rates because of bulk and 
risk, and those which can be taken with the 
passenger in the compartment : — 

BARRED. 
Euphonium. 
Bass Drum. 
Kettle Drum. 
Snare Drum. 


Double Bass. 

Bass Viol. 
Violoncello. 
Trombone (if cased). 


Tuba. Glockenspiel. 
French Horn. Saxhorn. 

NOT BARRED. 
Violin. Flageolet. 
Viola. Banjo. 
Guitar. Bagpipes (except 
Mandolin. Calabrian). 
Cornet. Zither. 
Cornopean. Bugle. 
Clarionet. 


Another correspondent writes in the 








| 
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Daily News as follows on the same sub- 
ject : 

“S1R,—I should like to endorse what Mr. 
Carrodus says as to the very crushing 
effect upon local orchestral societies if this 
new regulation of the G.N.R. be estab- 
lished. What right have the company to 
inquire into the contents of a passenger’s 
handbag? If a ’cello were a savage dog 
or an explosive bomb I could understand 
interference. 

“When I discussed the point with one of 
the inspectors I was informed that the 
company had the right to charge for per- 
ambulators and bicycles, that ’cellos came 
under the same category, and that the regu- 
lation had been instituted because of the 
risk the company ran in the transport. But 
a violoncello, when in a bag and carried 
by the owner, is taken by him at his own 
risk, as is every parcel carried by every 
passenger. 

“Though a little bulky, it does not in- 
convenience other travellers, as it can, when 
necessary, stand upright on the owner’s 
lap, or will travel on the rack of most car- 
riages. Neither perambulators nor bicycles 
can be carried thus. It is to be hoped that 
the railway companies will not crush the 
bolder spirits among musical students who 
take up the violoncello rather than the 
hackneyed piano by putting them to ex- 
pense and inconvenience wherever they 
carry their instruments.” 





THE HACKNEY PAUPER. 


ACCORDING to an Evening News corres- 
pondent, the following interesting letter 
has been received by the boy violinist, 
Lionel Ovendon, from a Hackney pauper 
musician : 

“Will you kindly forgive an old fiddler 
of sixty years of age troubling you in 
asking if you could kindly spare an ‘A’ 
violin string. The guardians kindly allow 
me to play to the poor blind inmates in the 
blind men’s ward from seven to eight 
o’clock of an evening, and then we have to 
go to bed. 

“When I was a little boy my dearest 
mother, who now lies in Abney Park Ceme- 
tery, wished me to learn. The guardians 
kindly allow me to keep my old violin 
with me, a piece of the wreckage of a once 
bright home and happier days, now long 











gone by. It is the only solace I have now, 
as I am entirely alone in the world. 

“T still have a very good ear, and can 
tell in a moment the tone of a good string 
by its ring and prolonged tone. ‘Alice, 
where art Thou,’ is a great favourite here. 
Can you tell me the cheapest and best book 
on technique and accurate shifting? 

“Ah! there is nothing to beat the old, 
weird violin. It touches the gay and the 
grave in human nature.” 

It should be added that Lionel Oven- 
den has sent the old player enough violin 
strings to last him for many a long day, 
and also the books of which he is so 
earnestly in need. 

A Daily News correspondent continues : 

“Our workhouses harbour many men 
who have been geniuses and have ‘come 
down,’ and as many more who have been 
geniuses but have found no opportunity 
to rise. 

“To the latter class belongs Mr. W. E. 
Pomfrey, who has for fourteen years been 
compelled to accept the shelter of the 
Hackney Workhouse. 

“A representative of The Daily News 
visited him there yesterday, and found him 
to be a man of intellectuality, and full of 
musical enthusiasm Tall and erect, he 
was seated in a special room, tending his 
old fiddle and preparing it for the new 
strings which he had obtained from the 
prodigy, Master Lionél Ovenden. His 
story was a touching one. 

“*T was a clerk, he said, ‘and my 
mother’s only son. I worked in the city as 
long as I could, but at last I was asked to 
do what I could not do and suffered as a 
consequence.’ 

“He continued : ‘My mother and I had 
to come in here fourteen years ago, but a 
friend took her out. She died six years 
ago. I am here without a friend in the 
world, and I am unable to search for work. 

“* My fiddle is my only solace. I learned 
to play it when only five years old—that 
is fifty-five years ago—and when we went 
to the country from London I used to play 
at concerts. Sometimes I sang too, and 
when I was a chorister I was taken to sing 
at the Norwich Festival. I also sang at 
Peterborough and Ely, but when I was not 
very old vicissitudes overtook us by bat- 
talions, and I have told you the result. 
How I wish I had been able to take up 
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music as a profession,’ he declared. ‘My 
old friend, saved from the wreck, is a great 
joy tome. My A string broke, and having 
no money to buy a new one, | wrote to 
Master Ovenden. I told him my position 
and asked him to help me, though | didn’t 
like doing it. God bless the boy! He 
has done me a good turn, and I wish him 
a lifelong triumph.’ 

“Master Ovenden’s gift consisted of a 
silver string, three D’s, several A’s, and 
several E’s, and in a kindly note he said : 
‘I hope you will like them, and be able to 
play a good many nice tunes to all your 
friends at the Union. I will also look out 
some music which may be useful to you. 
With all my best wishes, etc.’ 

“Mr. Pomfrey is as conversant with the 
movements in the musical world as the 
most inveterate concert-goer. ‘I see Sara- 
sate is back again,’ he said. ‘I should like 
to hear him play. He has marvellous 
Southern fire.’ 

“The walls of the room and his violin 
case were covered with portraits of leading 
musicians of the day—Joachim, Kubelik, 
Ovenden, Florizel von Reuter. Prominently 
displayed was a Covent Garden bill an- 
nouncing the cast for ‘La Bohéme,’ and a 
printed list of the number of times various 
operas were performed there last season. 

“*My favourite music? Church music,’ 
he said, laughing and looking up. ‘I like 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul”’ (here he sang 
an excerpt in a pleasant tenor voice), ‘but 
the blind inmates to whom I often play 
have different tastes. They like a horn- 
pipe best, and they have a great desire to 
hear me play “Alice, where art Thou ?”’ 

““T suppose I shall have to end my days 
here,’ he concluded mournfully, ‘but I hope 
my fiddle will be always with ime.’” 





PROVINCIAL. 


Liverpool: Backhaus Recital._-On Saturday 
afternoon, October 13th, the large Philharmonic 
Hall was filled to overflowing on the occasion of 
the visit of Herr Backhaus. At three o’clock 
fully two thousand people had assembled to wel- 
come the renowned young pianist. This grati- 
fying premonition of a grand musical treat was 
thoroughly borne out by the excellence of the 
recital. Herr Backhaus, regarded as the prin- 
cipal entertainer of the occasicn, was cordially 
received as an artist who had already: proved 
his title with Liverpool audiences to a very 
high degree of favour. The ‘‘ Waldstein”’ solos 
of his first sitting, his Scherzo in G minor 
(Osborne Edmundson). prefixed to a five-fold 
group from Chopin, of the second, and his latest 
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selections from Liszt and Paganini Liszt, all tes- 
tified to the intense expressiveness of his playing 
and to the infinite variety of tone and touch he 
evokes at will, in the wide interval between the 
airy, and the thundering chords to a grand 
climax. The vocalist on this occasion was Mme. 
Kila Russell, who gave three excellent examples 
of her powers in Weber’s ‘‘Softly Sighs,’’ 
Augusta Holme’s ‘‘ En Chemin,’’? Leoncavallo’s 
‘“Mattinata’”? and Franco Leoni’s ‘‘Coolan 
Dhu.”’ All were love songs rising to that degree 
of passion which gives Mme. Russell’s powerful 
voice its best opportunities. She responded to 
a very pressing encore by singing ‘‘ Robin 
Adair.’ This was a remarkable example of the 
comparatively unimpressible quality of her 
voice. Herr Sebald’s violin playing proved of a 
quality quite equal to the reputation with which 
he was announced. His power of execution, as 
it was instanced in Max Bruch’s ‘ Finale from 
the Concerto in G minor” and_ Bach’s 
‘*Chaconne,’’ was spirited and expressive. The 
additional contribution which he gave in 
response to the well merited applause showed 
him to be familiar with the hardest tricks prac- 
tised on the violin, including pizzicato heard as 
a sort of banjo accompaniment to bowed pas- 
sages, as also the supreme difficulty of arco and 
pizzicato alternating in single notes in rapid 
succession. Herr Sebald performed unaccom- 
panied. Mme. Ella Russell was very ably ac- 
companied by Miss Louise Peskett. The man- 
agement of this concert was in the hands of 
Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, who carried 
out their duties with their usual care. 
A. M. D. 





REVIEWS. 

The marks placed after the pieces indicate the 
degree of difficulty, thus (1.) means quite ele- 
mentary; (II.) very easy; (II1.) easy; (IV.) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first posi- 
tion; (V.) moderately difficult, does not go 
higher than the third position; (VI.) also of 
moderate difficulty, and only occasionally goes 
higher than the fifth position; (VII.) difficult ; 
VIII.) very difficult ; (IX.) still more difficult ; 
(X.) written for professionals only; (XI.) 
written fer artists only; (XII.) written for vir- 
tuosi only. 


Henley's New Method. 


We received from Mr. Josern WILLIAMS: 
Ecole Moderne du Violin by William Henley, 
Op. 51, and with it one of the firebolts which 
darkened our tropical firmament has descended 
upon our poor heads and has succeeded to cool 
the atmosphere, and we can at last if not ex- 
actly breathe freely, yet breathe freer. I can 
quite understand that Mr, Henley must have 
found it rather a difficult task to write a new 
Violin School without entering upon a familiar 
track, for the great Sevcik not very long ago 
has published a much appreciated work on the 
subject, which, 1 venture to maintain, wants a 
lot to beat it. Therefore Mr. Henley must 
either be credited by having either excelled the 
great Prague master, or else he must have given 
us something that was not wanted. Which of 
the two he has done can at present be only a 
matter for speculation, for the future alone will 
show! Mr. Henley, unlike Sevcik, proposes to 
divide his work into twelve parts and in doing 








so he has been wise, for no student cares to 
gallop through the busy streets of London or any 
other part ot the world with a Method under his 
or her arm weighing if not quite a cwt., yet, 
quite a good part of it, to say nothing of fiddle 
and case! The twelve parts, each costing the 
modest sum of 2/6, are headed as follows: 

Book 1. Initiatory Course. 467 studies and 
melodies on time-keeping, intonation, for the 
wrist, staccato, and other bowings, and 48 duets 
for two violins. 

Book 2. The Ist, 2nd and 8rd _ Positions. 
485 studies for moving from one_ position 
to another ; 23 melodies, scales and arpeggios in 
two octaves; and short pieces introducing rests. 

Book 3. The Ground-work of Bowing. 530 
studies for the wrist, martelé, detaché legate, 
marcato, spiccato, staccato, and complexity of 
bowing. 

Book 4. Elementary Double Stopping and 
Chords. 370 studies up to the third posi- 
tion in thirds, sixths, octaves, chromatic, dim- 
inished and augmented intervals; scales and 39 
short pieces. 

Book 5. The Art of Shifting. 450 studies 
in single and double notes for moving between 
the seven positions. 

Book 6. Tone Production and Phrasing. 337 
studies in various bowings, specially designed 
for producing variety of tone; and 145 studies 
for turns, trills and shakes. 

Book 7. Rapidity of Fingering. 342 studies 
for the cultivation of clearness in technique. All 
positions. 

Book 8. Accuracy of Intonation. Double 
stopping studies in thirds, sixths, octaves, 
tenths, chromatic, augmented and diminished 
intervals. 

Book 9. The Art of Bowing. Studies in the 
most complex and difficult varieties of staccato, 
arpeggio, saltato, sautille and feather bowing. 

Book. 10. Power and Solidity. Studies in 
chord and part-playing. 

Book 11. The Brilliant and Bravura School. 
Studies in single, double and triple harmonics, 
left-hand pizzicato, ete. 

Book 12. Finger Development and Virtuosity. 
Studies in left-hand tremolo, double shakes and 
solo pieces for violin alone, comprising all diffi- 
culties. 

The second book has just made its appear- 
ance, and if the first book (of which can 
obtain no copy), is equal in the thoroughness of 
the treatment of its subjects, much may be ex- 
pected from the rest. Let us here glance at the 
contents of Book If. It contains no less than 
50 pages, all beautifully and very clearly printed 
on splendid paper, no little credit to the enter- 
prising publisher. Thus we find on page 1-12 
easy exercises in various keys, but I much ques- 
tion Mr. Henley’s wisdom in already at this 
stage introducing the pupil into the third posi- 
tion. I shall be glad if Mr. Henley can per- 
suade me to believe in his theory, but if he suc- 
ceeds, he will, with my humble apologies, have 
cracked one of the hard nuts t contemplate 
giving him in the course of the discussion to 
which he has so liberally invited me. In my 
experience as a master (which exceeds by far 
thirty-five years) I have always found it advan- 
tageous to the pupil to keep him or her to plenty 
of open string exercises, then gradually intro- 
ducing him into the second position before allow- 
ing him to shift into the third positions, with 
all the various extensions to which the positions 
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are subjected. Thus I have found the pupil to 
adapt himself much easier to his task; he finds 
the higher position much easier and learns to 
lay with greater firmness and more in tune. 
ol 2 to 31 contain nothing but short finger 
and bowing exercises in various keys and mostly 
moving or changing about from the first to the 
third position or vice versd. In the course of 
these exercises the pupil is taught to become 
familiar with the natural harmonics, syncopa- 
tion, semiquavers, dotted notes, chromatics, 
dominant and diminished sevenths, triplets, 
ete., until at last we come to the scales in two 
octaves, on page 32; the finger and bowing ex- 
ercises up to this point are, my dear friend, by 
far too short, by far too monotonous and by far 
too numerous! The scales are introduced too 
late, although Mr. Henley is right in giving 
priority to the keys written with sharps. These 
scales fill three pages and are followed by the 
arpeggios on page 35. The rest of Book 2 con- 
tains nothing but some 170 finger, wrist and 
bowing exercises, most of which are one or two 
lines in length, totally unconnected and only 
two or three exercises are three or four lines in 
length. So far, ok ge Mr. Henley ! 

e all know and highly esteem Mr. Henley 
on the concert platform and he has electrified 
many a Ballad Concert audience by his brilliant, 
aye, almost dashing renderings of such com- 
positions as Ernst’s ‘‘Hungarian Airs’’ and 
‘*Othello Fantaisie,’ etc. Also in classical 
music, such as Bach’s famous ‘‘ Chaconne’”’ and 
other similar items he shines to great advantage, 
while of late he has also earned his laurels as a 
good, steady and reliable leader in a quartet. 
He has also showed himself an able writer for 
his instrument of several effective drawing-room 
— and of late also of a string quartet, which 

ad a favourable reception at one of his recent 
uartet concerts. The many-sidedness of Mr. 
enley is now proved by his coming forward as 
the author of a new instruction book. With 
this work Mr. Henley enters upon a totally fresh 
ground; the future alone will prove whether or 
not Mr. Henley has succeeded in further adding 
to his long chain of successes, or whether one 
day he may himself smile at his juvenile effort 
and frankly admit that by measuring his own 
ability, talent, genius and perseverance, he had 
overtaxed those qualifications, which are 60 
essentially needed for a student of the violin in 
the present, everyday average pupil! I heartily 
wish the young author every possible success but 
cannot help to remind him of the old, perhaps 
to him unfamiliar Russian proverb of PTische 
jedish, dalsche jedish!’’ (The slower you drive, 
the farther you get !’’) E. P. 
Joseph Guarnerius. 
I further received from Tue Strap Liprary: 
Joseph Guarnerius, His Work and His Master, 
by Horace Petherick. Who was Guarneri’s 
master? According to all reliable writers it was 
not his father, for he was not a violin maker. 
Among others the well-known Fétis, in his work 
on Antonio Stradivari, states that Guarnerius 
was a pupil of the former, without, however, 
iving any details in support of his statement. 
ost works in which Guarneri’s career is touched 
upon repeat one after the other the same 





* It would be interesting to know by whom and for what 
Ea Guarneri’s and Stradivari’s name have first been 
st: ed. 











thoughtless assertion. Those who have even 
gone so far as to write of the resemblance of 
Joseph’s violins to those of Antonio’s, had better 
be left alone. 

That he was born in 1683 is an established fact. 
The fact is also before us, and in print for the 
first time that Jos, Guarnerius was apprenticed 
to, or taught all the necessaries of his craft by 
a luitaro, who was not a Guarneri, not a Stradi- 
vari, nor Amati, but a man independent of all 
of them, and that was Andrea Gisalberti, also 
nicknamed Sante Ballerini. As a convincing 
proof of this our author in his book gives fac- 
similes of two tickets used by Guarnerius, dated 
1706 and 1714 respectively, in which he plainly 
names himself a pupil of Gisalberti. The latter 
is to us almost an unknown maker, being held in 
remembrance only by very few of his com- 
patriots. According to tradition he was known 
at Ancona (a town in Parma) as a man of uni- 
versal talent, a natural musician, that he was a 
sculptor as well, and doing other artistic work. 
It is quite within robability that more if not 
many of Gisalberti’s works will come to light 
now that a hunt for them has commenced. 

After leaving his teacher, the author tells us. 
Joseph believed in and first relied on the special 
tone quality of his violins, using timber of the 
highest degree of excellence. His ambition was 
to be completely on a level with the great mas- 
ters of the luitaro’s art who had hitherto been 
known. His handiwork when scrutinized gives 
a strong indication of his having studied many 
styles in succession, until finally striking out on 
independent lines of his own; the only traces of 
his first instructor left being the indenting and 
mitreing of the purfling of the corners; and the 
slight stiffening of the curve running down the 
upper corners. Among others a marked change 
was in the treatment of the border. This part 
in the hands of A. Stradivari seemed to Joseph 
to be better than what had been done by him- 
self. He accordingly took a hint or two con- 
cerning the width, elevation and distance of the 
apex from the extreme edge. Another hint 
from old Antonio was the position and propor- 
tion of the sound-holes, and the increased ele- 
gance arrived at. No direct coyping, however, 
is to be seen, only the influence of a near neigh- 
bour and great master. It may have been the 
management of these parts that led so many 

eople to conclude that Joseph Guarnerius must 
oe been a pupil of Antonio Stradivari, or 
worked much vith him and his sons. This idea 
once getting into print, and afterwards copied, 
re-copied, and then treated as a generally ac- 
cepted fact. With these accepted hints, then, 
or ideas that might at different times arrive 
therefrom, Guarnerius’s style as a whole was 
getting more in rene with that which was 
most fashionable around him—in short he may 
be said to have been getting more into what has 
since become recognized as the distinctly Cre- 
monese style. This may be summed up in con- 
tradistinction to and precy over other schools 
as displaying the combination of excellence and 
originality of design, efforts at obtaining ele- 

ance of form, and richness of colour, with the 
1ighest order of tone quality. 

Snough has been said to give our readers some 
idea of the contents of the volume, which con- 
sists of 220 closely printed pages, replete with 
interesting details; in addition to which there 
are 40 fine plates, giving among others admir- 
able reproductions of the workmanship of both, 
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Ginalherti and Gu: irnerius ; ie iesstianien 
giving a view of the latter’s house. 

Connoisseurs and users of the violin are under 
no small obligation to the author for having en- 
riched the history of the famous old masters by 
this admirable and valuable contribution. 

The book, which is published at the ‘‘Strad” 
office, and sold at 5/-, is tastefully got up, and 
likely to command a large sale. C. A. E. 


I further receive : 

Krom Stgnor Ernesto Toiiert, or Rome: 
A small packet containing a few sets of his 
guaranteed violin gut strings. Signor Tollert 
has sent me these strings after a correspondence 
with him extending over four years, a sign that 
he is by no means anxious to extend his business 
relations, for he tells me that his strings have 
become famous all over the world and that they 
are used by most of the most prominent artists 
of the day, a fact which I find more than fully 
justified by the exceptional quality of his strings. 
Nothing can possibly surpass the magnificent 
quality of these strings. Gut as a string reigns 
supreme and by far e “xceeds all other substitutes 
as regards purity, brilliancy and evenness of 
tone. Even the highest notes answer the will 
of the player with equal facility, in a word, it 
is the string for the artist, who wants the string 
to be his slave, not he to be the slave of the 
string! Another great advantage is that you 
obtain by using these strings perfect fifths; thus 
perfect stopping and even octave and tenths 
playing becomes comparatively easy, of course, 
to the finished artist only, while the scraper 
must remain content with his fancifully named 
Accrebell string. A fine gut string, such as I 
have on my violin at the present moment, out- 
lasts the latter ten times, for it remains true 
and pure to the very end. I have had one 
length FE string on my violin for twelve days, 
when after rather hard treatment it broke, not 
to my delight, but to my sorrow, for I had had 
good wear out of it. An A string lasts two and 
one D three months and a G probably twelve 
months, so that let us be extravagant and say 
four sets of strings a year ought to be sufficient 
to keep the most fastidious virtuoso in strings 
for a full year, more probably two years! Of 
course, there are such people in the world that 
suffer from hot or perspiring hands, these un- 
fortunates must keep to the Accrebell, for the 
gut strings are not made for them. <A_ few 
sample sets of these truly magnificent strings 
ean be had at 5/- per set from Mr. Fr. Klein, 
191, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


From Miss FE. 'T. Heron & Co. : A new journal 
in the interest of music has been launched, under 
the somewhat Frenchified title of ‘‘ Concert 
Artistes (sic) Journal.’ I do not know who 
stood godfather to the bantling, but it must 
have been the Editor himself, whose name, how- 
ever, is enveloped in obscurity. The promises 
held out in a lengthy preface more than justify 
the new comer and if only one-fifth of the 
promises held out are carried out, we shall be 
lad to do all we can to give it our support, and 
wf possible our co-operation. But, may I ask, 
who is responsible for the intreduction of the 
French word ‘ Lrtistes’’ or has the superfluous 
letter e only been inserted to indicate that the 
journal will chiefly support one particular class 
of artists, i.c., those belonging to the music-hall 


stage? However that may be, the first number 
contains much to be admired and the Editor 
will do well to continue on the same track. Here 
are a few of the headings for the various chap- 
ters, which will show the character of the publi- 


cation: ‘‘ Personal Pars,’ ‘‘Our Mailbag”’ 
(evidently well stocked long before going to 
press), ‘Halls and Concert “Rooms for Hire,”’ 


The London Musical Club,” ‘‘Our Banjo and 
Mandoline Page,’ ‘‘How I Went Bosking,”’ 
“By the Silver Sea,’ ‘Points of Interest,’’ 
‘From All Quarters,’ ete., ete. Some addi- 
tional interest is given to the news cont: ruined 
under the heading of ‘‘Our Violinists Corner,’ 
which is under the conductorship of Mr. Basil 
Althaus; but I question whether his readers will 
thank him for his introduction or recommenda- 
tion of Tschaikowski’s Concerto as a kind 
of ‘‘star’’ amongst ‘pleasing and _ rollicking ”’ 
items to please old and young in home circles 
and the high class concert room. <A new inven- 
tion to help the failing memory of young per- 
formers may at first glance look very clever and 
ingenious, but I am afraid it will finally prove 
a dismal failure, notwithstanding the immense 
interest it has created amongst the large 
number of readers of the ‘‘Concert Artistes’ 


Journal,’ of course! Paper and print are ex- . 


cellent and I am privately informed by the 
Editor that the venture has met with such suc- 
cess that another reprint of No. 1 has already 
become absolutely necessary. I wish the new 
comer every success! May it live long and die 
happy ! 


Music: I received from Messrs. BreitrKorr 
AND HARTEL : 

Kreutzer: 42 Etudes and Caprices for violin 
alone here ‘appear in a new edition, fingered 
and carefully revised by the famous Leipzig 
sie Mn Henri Petri. So much has indeed 
been said and written about these celebrated 
studies, without the aid of which no violinist 
can call himself master of the violin, that IT 
almost looked upon them as a subject practic- 
ally exhausted. But not so Professor Petri, who 
has incised the subject with fresh life and 
interest by adding to it some most valuable and 
interesting letterpress. The beautifully printed 
volume forms a most valuable addition to 
Messrs. Breitkopf’s  inexhaustive ‘Popular 
Music’’ library and may well be recommended 
to the eare and attention of all seriously devoted 
students of the violin. (VIT.—X.) E. P. 





Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /:). 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piaro 


COMPOSED BY 
WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 


. Romance (The Tryst). 
Polonaise (Hilda). 

Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhood). 


EVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 
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MUSICAL WORKS” 


‘DEERE FOR PRIZES OR FOK agit TIONS 





; A ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 8S, OBARING CROSS ROAD} : TDs 





Half a Century of Music in Breland, by Da. ¥. Heir Bv0, oto, 38+ 64. 
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me, Goesahenny dd pees se ad cr. prod ee: hy ts. ths 
Series-of Less tended to give Singers T: tors Blac osetia o mena. tactical 
Knowledge of How to Strengiben and Develop the Noles ig pa i b ena : , 
Dictionary of Musicians. from the Warliest Pectod fo the Prese 8vo, sewed, 18." 


A Treatise on the Structures and Preservation of the join beg aee | other 


Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most. mated sand of 
the genuine characteristics of ibeir Instruments; by J. A. aes depiasst. with Addi- 
tions and, Mustrations; by foxy Bisno>, 4th’ Paltions ost Svc, ee, 38. 
ommentary,: by Cuarr. ne a rouo8: h auginton by V “INDEVER 
CLARK and J.P, Hytcuinsos, er, 8Y0, Cloth, 3s. 
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~The I London Institute of Music. 


The next Examinations for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 
Graduates, Intermediary and three Junior Grades will 
be held in NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, 1906 
and JANUARY, 1907, 


For vacant dates and particulars address 
THE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTES OF MUSIC, 
148, HAMLET GARDEN, RAVENSCOURT PARK, W. 
Intending Cundidates fiease write for dates and Syliabus. . Representatives wanted, 


VIOLIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI 


For Candidaics preparing for all Examinations im connection with the 


above and The College of Violinisis, Ltd., ete. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


CARY & CO., 
231. OXF FORD STRANT, LONDON, Ww. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOK L(conta ining lessons land 2) 


First Series o7 12 Violin Lessons 


WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 


For Private as well as Class Tuition. 
BY 


E, POLONASKI. 




















Price 4d. net. Post free 5d. 
ADDRESS ‘— 
145, HAMLET GARDENS, RAVENSCOURT PARK, W. 


A SMALL CONSIGNMENT OF TESTED VIOLIN STRINGS 


Eins arrived from the celebrated manufactory of Signor Ernesto Tollert, of Rome, and Sample 








Sets cousis sting of 2 E=8 Jengths.) con be had 
i iN = 2 we, 5/- P.O. 
cose Pest. sen 


The strings ate made of the purest gut and are guaranteed for their gaitly of tore, durability 
and Senet. They produce absolutely perfect ifths auc bear the special recommendation of 


the Editor of Tue Viourn Ties. 


Address: MR. FR. KLEIN, 191, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W. 


Priated for the Proprietor by Tae New Taurce Paxss, 17, Grant Road, Addiscomba, Croydon, 
Published by Wm. Reeves 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. : 
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